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For “The Friend.” 
Diary of Christopher Marshall. 
(Continued from page 234.) 

“1774, September 24. This same day began 
ithe Quakers’ Yearly Meeting, and continued 
from day to day until the first. of October, 
from which meeting they sent forth an epistle 
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Meeting this day which held by and with ad- 
journment till ten at night, and then adjourned 
to the second day of next month. 

“1775. January 2. Which meeting held 
from six until near ten o’clock. The debates 
ran high respecting their conduct in these 
troublesome times that are expected. In re- 
gard thereto, their members were enjoined 
not to concern themselves in public disputes, 
nor to interrupt any of the king’s officers in 
the discharge of their duty, but to pay all 
humble and dutiful obedience unto the king 
or his ministers’ mandates, from time to time; 
not to join, nor to be in any of the city, 
county, provincial, or general committees, if 
so, whoever offends is to be dealt with as 
walking contrary to their discipline. 

“24. Meetings daily among the Quakers 


‘that has given great offence to the friends of|in order, if possible, to defeat the pacific pro- 


‘freedom and liberty in America.” 
_ The valuable epistle here referred to, will 
‘be found in full in Vol. 20, No. 36, of “The 
‘Friend,’ in one of a series of articles on “The 
‘Society of Friends in Pennsylvania and New 
. Jersey, from 1764 to 1782,” prepared by the 
late Nathan Kite. It was addressed “To our 
Friends and Brethren in these and the neigh- 
‘boring Provinces,” and was widely circulated. 
It refers to the manner in which the early 
‘apostles and disciples of Christ, “ by faithfully 
attending to His precepts, were endued with 
power from on bigh, qualified to spread His 
doctrines to distant nations, and after patient- 
‘ly enduring many afflictions, triumphed over 
‘all through faith in His name.” As their suc- 
_cessors departed from the peaceable spirit and 
doctrines of Christ, and ‘‘ sought an establish- 
-ment by human wisdom and strength, their 
‘zeal cooled, their faith decreased, and their 
piety degenerated.” It then states that our 
/own “forefathers and predecessors were raised 
‘to be a people in a time of great commotions, 
‘contests and wars, began and carried on for 
the vindication of religious and civil liberty, 
in which many of them were zealously en- 


gaged, when they received the knowledge of 


the Truth; but through the influences of the 
love of Christ in their minds, they ceased from 
conferring with flesh and blood, and became 
obedient to the heavenly vision, in which they 
clearly saw that all wars and fightings pro- 
'eeed from the spirit of this world, which is 
enmity with God, and that they must mani- 
| fest themselves to be the followers of the 
Prince of Peace, by meekness, humility and 
_ patient sufferings.” 1t then extends a caution 
and warning, to carefully guard against being 
drawn into a vindication of their rights and 
privileges or seeking redress “by any mea- 
sures which are not consistent with our re- 
ligious profession and principles, nor with the 
Christian patience manifested by our ancestors 
in such times of trial.” Friends were also ad- 
‘vised to discourage every attempt to excite 
‘disaffection or disrespect to the king, who 
- was then the legal head 
_ “Dee. 30. Deb 


ceedings of the Continental Congress, calling 
upon their members not to meet the county 
committees, but entirely to withdraw from 
them, under the penalty of excommunication. 
* * This day was also a paper published. 
called a Testimony of the People called Quak- 
ers, in which is contained such gross abuse 
against all persons that oppose their fallacious 
schemes, and stuffed with such false contra- 
dictions, that it will be a lasting memento of 
the truth of what Robert. Walker, one.of their 
public preachers, now here, often told them, 
and warned them to take care, because, says 
he, the Lord is departed from you, as he did 
from Saul, and has given you over to your 
own devices.” 

The testimony here referred to was issued 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, and condemrs 
measures which tend “to excite disaffection 
to the king as supreme magistrate, or to the 
legal authority of his government; and also 
writings whose spirit and temper is contrary 
to the precepts of the Gospel and destructive 
of the harmony of civil society.” After stat- 
ing that there was ground to believe that “de- 
cent and respectful addresses from those who 

vested with legal authority” would avail 
towards obtaining relief and establishing the 
just rights of the people; it goes on to say, 
“ We are, therefore, incited by a sincere con- 
cern for the peace and welfare of our country, 
publicly to declare against every usurpation 
of power and authority, in opposition to the 
laws and government, and against all com- 
binations, insurrections, conspiracies and ille- 
gal assemblies.” 

Robert Walker, whose name is mentioned 
by C. Marshall, was a Friend from England 
paying a religious visit to this country, and 
was an honest, plain-spoken man. He attend- 
ed the Yearly Meeting at Newport, in 1774, 
and at the close of the first sitting delivered 
this short sermon: “I request Friends will 
bring with them the next time they come to- 
gether a little salt. God is not pleased with 
your unsayory offerings.” In 1775, when 


the delegates to the Congress, then sitting in 
Philadelphia. As he thought over the matter, 
he became much discouraged, and went on 
board the vessel in which he had taken his 
passage home, without making an attempt to 
see them. But an adverse wind was blowing, 
and the captain declined starting, and allowed 
his passengers to return on shore, saying he 
would send for them when he was prepared 
to sail. Robert now found that his peace of 
mind depended on obedience to his Lord’s re- 
quiring; and by the aid of some of his friends 
obtained liberty to speak to the members of 
Congress. They were all patient and atten- 
tive, and Robert retired, doubtless much re- 
lieved. That evening he was sent for by the 
captain, and went on board the ship, which 
immediately got under way. Before morn- 
ing the house of Joshua Fisher, where he had 
lodged, was surrounded by a company of 
armed men, sent at the instigation of Timothy 
Matlack to arrest him. They searched the 
house, and not finding him, retired. The next 
day a cutter was despatched after the vessel 
he had sailed in. The vessel of war making 
great speed soon came near the object of its 
pursuit,—but at that moment a thick fog 
gathered round, putting an end to all pro- 
gress. When at last this veil was raised, the 
ship could not be seen. The military men 
returned without their prey, and the honest 
preacher was safely wafted to his native land. 

“March 1. Early this morning, departed 
these parts, universally lamented by the friends 
of slavery, but to the joy and satisfaction of 
the lovers of freedom, that baneful and de- 
tested weed, Hast India TEA, whose return 
is never desired or wished for by the true sons 
of American liberty. 

“23. The committee of the county of Cum- 
berland, New Jersey, have published the be- 
havior of Silas Newcomb, Esq., respecting 
persisting in drinking Hast [India] Tea, since 
the first of March, agreeably to the eleventh 
Article of the American Congress.” No doubt 
the Diarist would bave thought it a much 
more patriotic taste, if S. Newcomb could have 
contented himself with “ New Jersey Tea,” a 
beverage prepared from the leaves of the 
Ceanothus. Itis somewhat amusing to notice 
in subsequent parts of the Diary, how fully 
reconciled the writer became to the use of the 
“baneful and detested weed.” When at Lan- 
caster in 1778, he writes: ‘Our good friend 
in town, Grace Hastings, sent my wife by 
daughter Patience, one pound [of] fine Green 
Tea, and would not take any pay for it. 
Charles Darragh brought it here yesterday, 
which was very acceptable to us.” 

“ May 28. This day, it is said, Mary Harris, 
a Quaker preacher from Wilmington, visited 
the three Quaker meeting-houses in this city, 
in a very odd manner, viz., by walking through 
each of the preachers’ galleries, then down, 
passed amongst the people backwards and 


of the government. |about ready to return to England, he felt a|forwards, seemingly in great affliction and 
ates in the Quaker Monthly |concern to have a religious opportunity with |distress, uttering, it is said, words to this 
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effect: ‘See to your standing, for that thus|/sorrow it occasions excite our prayers at the 
the Lord was about to search and examine]same time that it proves we are not left in a 


his camp,’ &c., &c., and then said, ‘I shall 
have peace in having thus discharged and 
done my Lord’s errand. So farewell.” 
this startling and peculiar service we know 
nothing more than is here recorded; nor 
whether the report which reached C. Marshall 
correctly describes it. Yet his own course, 
and that of some others who were encourag- 
ing or joining in military movements, might 
well have given occasion for the sounding of 
such alarm. For a few weeks before he 
notedthat “There was a company of young 
men, Quakers, who this day asked leave of 
the managers to learn the military exercise 
in the Factory-yard, which was granted, and 
they began this evening.” 

“June 30. This being Monthly Meeting, it’s 
said J. P[emberton] took much pains in en- 
deavoring to persuade the auditors, and they 
their acquaintance, by no means to keep the 
20th of next month as a day of prayer and 
fasting, but to keep open shop and houses. 
This was in plain terms, saying, ‘You may 
frolic as much as you please on that day, but 
don’t by any means, suffer yourselves to be 
humble, or pray on that day, because it is ap- 
pointed by the delegates for that service, to 
pray and worship God. This he pressed them 
to observe, that so they might not be like 
what he called the world’s people. Here is 


Of|come insensible ? 


state of torpid insensibility ? How often have 
we desired to suffer pain rather than to be- 
“ While there is life there 
is hope ;” and however sincerely as justly we 
may disclaim the least shadow of merit, are 
we not conscious that ours is not the hope of 
the hypocrite, and may we not confide in His 
promise who has said, “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee?” * * * and if we read 
the experience of those whom we have reason 
to believe have been among the excellent of 
the earth, and without partiality I think I 
may refer to some of our own Society ; from 
these it willappear that a great advancement 
in religious experience does not exempt from 
mental conflict and apprehended desertion. 


ee gas 
For “The Friend.” 


Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 230.) 

We left Melrose in the morning for Kdin- 
burgh (pronounced Edinbro’), passing through 
w beautiful and cultivated country. The fine 
weather still continued, and we glided into 
the railway station, near Waverly bridge, un- 
der the brightest of suns. Edinburgh not 
being either a commercial or manufacturing 
city, we missed the lofty chimneys which 
generally surround the more southern towns. 
Through its famous university and schools, 


another flagrant testimony to the decay ofjand its numerous and extensive bookselling 


primitive Christianity, viz., ‘Pray without 
ceasing.’ ” 

The minutes of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia at this period evince the anxious 
concern felt by Friends of that day, for the 
preservation of their members out of entangle- 
ment in any thing, which would lead them 
away from that religion, which breathes 
“peace on earth and good will to men.” The 
patient and long-continued labor, extended to 
reclaim some, who had been caught by the 
political excitement and led into measures in- 
consistent with their profession, are quite re- 
markable. The cases of some such re-appear 
on the minutes month after month; and when 
finally all hope of effecting a reformation 
seemed to be lost, the committee would be 
continued, not to prepare a testimony of dis- 
ownment, but to inform the offender, that the 
meeting would be compelled to adopt that 
course, if there was not a change. This ten- 
der, patient dealing, recalls the pathetic lan- 
guage of Hosea, “ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, Israel ? 
How shall I make thee as Admah? How shall 
I set thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled to. 
gether.” It may give the reader some idea 
of the burthens that rested on Friends at that 
time, to mention that at the Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia held in the 1st month, 1776, 
eighteen testimonies of disownment were is- 
sued on military accounts. 

(To be continued.) 


_Lixtract from a Letter of Richard Reynolds to 
his daughter. * * * The listlessness, almost 
amounting to lukewarmness of which thou 
complains, is felt I believe at times, by every 
professor of faith in Christ, however sincerely 
desirous to be his disciple; at least I am sure 
it is by me as well as by thee; and like as 
by thee, lamented by thy father; but may we 
not hope we shall in the Lord’s time experi- 


establishments and printing offices, it has be- 
come in modern times a centre of intellectual 
radiance. Situated in this high northern lati- 
tude, Edinburgh may be said to wear an 
auroral crown of literature, whose columns 
shoot upward in her famous Review, her 
Blackwood’s and Chamber’s Magazines and 
other brilliant evidences of a highly charged 
atmosphere. Our New England has seemed 
to me to be the Scotland of America, with 
this difference, that the tougher Scotch mind 
lacks an'‘element of subtlety, which, on our 
side of the water, crops out in so many “isms.” 

Edinburgh is a very stately and picturesque 
city, curiously divided by a deep valley run- 
ning through its centre, part of which is laid 
out in private gardens. Rising abruptly from 
this depth, is the hill on which the castle 
stands, overlooking the city. These high and 
almost inaccessible rocky masses rising up so 
abruptly from a level plain, or valley, are a 
curious geological feature in Scotch scenery. 
In a state of society, when 

“The good old rule, the simple plan 

That they should get who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 

was in vogue ; they offered facilities for “ cas- 
tle building,” on a secure basis. We found 
our lodgings near George IV. Bridge, con- 
venient to the most interesting points in the 
old city. The portions which lie on the op- 
posite western side of the intersecting ravine, 
were modern in character, and not unlike the 
elegant structures of our American cities. 
From the bridge we looked down into the 


feet of the surrounding hills, and a mile ¢ 
least from the castle, we find ourselves sui 
rounded by tall houses, with narrow front 
quaint and medizval in character, once th 
residences of “the rank and fashion” of th 
Scotch court, in the time of the Stuarts, bu 
nearly all of them now in a most dilapidate 
condition, and within and without repulsive 
The house of Allan Ramsay, author of th 
Gentle Shepberd, a famous Scotch Pastora 
poem, stands detached, on the west side of th 
street, called Ramsay Gardens. This house 
which was octagon shaped, but since muc 
altered, was, by some of his waggish friends 
compared to a goose pie. He told Lord El 
bank one day of this ludicrous comparisor 
“What,” said the witty peer, “‘a goose pie 
In good faith Allan, now I see you in it, 
think the house not ill named.” So much ¢ 
pleasantry and good humor are mixed w 
with the history of Allan Ramsay, that hi 
life is one of the “ green and sunny spots” i 
literary biography. His genius was well re 
warded, and he possessed that turn of min 
which David Hume says it is more happy t 
possess, than to be born to an estate of te 
thousand a year—a disposition always to se 
the favorable side of things. 

Not far from the Ramsay-house is an ol 
substantial looking mansion of the Semphil 
family, on which is inscribed one of thos 
favorite quotations from Scripture, so fre 
quently found here and elsewhere on the out 
side of houses. “ Praised be the Lord, m: 
God, my strength, my Redeemer. Anno Dow 
1638,” This was the house of Lord Semphil. 
who commanded the left wing of the roya 
army at Culloden. 

Lower down the street we passed the sit 
of the famous Tolbooth, the prison of Edin 
bargh, which was destroyed in 1817, and th 
door and padlock secured by Sir Walter Scot 
for his mansion of Abbotsford. It was | 
gloomy pile, four stories in height, built i 
1561 for theimprisonment of offenders, as wel 
as the accommodation of Parliament and th 
Courts of Justice. Here an attack was mad 
on James VI., who was suspected of secretl: 
favoring the Popish party, and here many o 
the Covenanters were immured previous t 
their execution on the scaffold; and on its grir 
pinnacles frowned the heads of such men a 
the Marquis of Argyle, the Regent Morton 
and the “great Montrose; not far distant i 
St. Giles, the old “parish church” of Edin 
burgh, where Montrose and Argyle are in 
terred. The time.at which it was built is un 
certain, but it seems to have been previous t 
the year 854. At the time of the Keformatior 


‘it was divided into four places of worship, i 


one of which John Knox delivered his tre 
mendous harangues against the errors o 
the Romish Church. Here, four years afte 
Charles I. had established the bishopric o 
Edinburgh, Jenny Geddes threw her stool a 
the Dean’s head for preaching offensive doc 
trines, and thus commenced ‘‘a storm agains 
the introduction of Episcopacy, which rage 


Cowgate beneath, a narrow, irregular, dark|for half a century in Scotland, deluged th 


street, leading from the grass market at the 
foot of the castle hill, to the precincts of Holy- 
rood, at the other end of the city. On our 
left was the famous High-street of the ancient 
city, part of which is the Canongate. In its 
whole length from the castle to Holyrood, it 
bears as many as five local names, 


ning at the castle, with our faces towards 


ence deliverance from it, and does not the Holyrood, which by the way lies low at the 


Begin-|place of the reformer. 


country in blood, and was only allayed wher 
the Stuarts were driven from the throne, an 
the government established on a basis of great 
er justice and liberality under the Prince o 
Orange.” A small stone in Parliament Square 
marked I. K. 1572, indicates the last restin; 
This area, previous ti 
the Reformation, formed part of the cemete 
of ‘*St. Giles.” Groups of smiling school aim 
f 
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ere strolling about, book in hand, over what/ funeral, and the dog, a Scotch terrier, was, he|the name is not familiar, and conveys no clear 
aad once been the fine garden of Moray-house,|says, one of the most conspicuous of thelidea. One of their writers says: 


mee the town residence of the Earls of Moray.| mourners. The grave was closed in as usual, 


dere we were shown several rooms bearing 
marks of ancient splendor, which was in a fair 

ay to become dimmed beneath the hands of 
orty or fifty active school boys. We passed 
‘hrough the school rooms, once the drawing- 
rooms of the stately house, to the stone bal- 
ony in front, from which a bridal party, the 
Marquis of Lorne, and his bride, the eldest 
laughter of the house, looked down upon the 
atal cart bearing to the scaffold their oppo- 
1ent, the Marquis of Montrose, whose deser- 
ion of the Covenanters and adherence to the 
stuart kings, brought him at last to this igno- 
ninious death. Moray-house was occupied .by 
Jromwell during his first and second visits to 
Udinburgh, and the design to behead Charles 
‘+, 1t ig said, was here first broached. The 
1ouse of John Knox stands a few yards below 
what is called South Greys Close, where the 
treet suddenly contracts. Here he resided 
‘welve years, and here he wrote the History 
£ the Reformation of Religion in Scotland, 
und many of his fiery invectives against Po- 
very. Over the door is the inscription “ Love 
0d above al, and your nichtbour as y’r self.” 
His self love, surely, was not excessive ! 

A place of especial interest in Edinburgh is 
she cemetery of the Grey Friars, once the 
varden of the monastery, where the old monks 
lreamed away their lives. Here we found 
some of the most celebrated names in Scotch 

istory. Here lies Allan Ramsay, the “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” whose house we had seen near the 
digh-street, George Buchanan, the Latin poet 
and precepter of James I. of England, Robert- 
son, the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, Dr. Black, 
and Mackenzie, author of the “ Man of Feel- 
‘ng,’ and many others, whose sculptured 
names were so overgrown by moss and lichen 
as to be scarcely legible. On ono side of the 

rounds the houses were built against, if not 
apon the ancient walls, and cats crept out of 
she low windows and sunned themselves on 
She grey tombs. In a sunny corner, not far 
from the entrance, was the nameless grave of 
the beloved master of ‘‘ Grey Friars Bobby,” 
a matchless faithful dog, whose attachment to 
nis only friend might rival that of Lewellyn’s 
‘faithful hound, Beth Gelect. His tiny, curly 
image, life-size, surmounting a small fountain 
near George the Fourth Bridge, always re- 
seived our passing notice. This effigy was 
erected in his honor by the Baroness Burdett 
Joutts. The following notice appeared in the 
“Scotchman,” 1867, and presents Bobby’s 
elaim to this distinction : 
_ “A very singular and interesting occur- 
vence was yesterday brought to light in the 
Burgh Court, by the hearing of a summons in 
vegard to a dog tax. Hight and a half years 
ago, it seems, a man named Gray, of whom 
nothing now is known, except that he was 
oor and lived in a quiet way in some obscure 
é of the town, was buried in old Grey- 
friars church-yard. His grave levelled by 
the hand of time, and unmarked by any stone, 
«8 now scarcely discernible; but although no 
human interest would seem to attach to it, 
the sacred spot has not been wholly disre- 
garded and forgotten. During all these years, 
she dead man’s faithful dog has kept constant 
watch and guard over the grave; and it was 
this animal for which the collectors sought to 
eecover the tax. James Brown, the old cura- 


“The National Covenant was a bond of 
and next morning ‘Bobby,’ as the dog is}union and agreement drawn up at Edinburgh 
called, was found lying on the new made|in 1638, by the leading Presbyterian minis- 
mound. This was an innovation which old|ters, and subscribed by many persons of all 
James could not permit ; for there was an or-|ranks of life, and was binding on all who 
der at the gate, stating in the most intelli-|signed it, to spare nothing which might save 
gible characters, that dogs were not admitted. |their religion.” The proximate cause of this 
‘Bobby’ was accordingly driven out; but the|extraordinary manifestation of feeling, was 
next morning he was there again, and for the|the attempt of Charles I. to enforce Hpisco- 
second time was discharged. The third morn-|pacy and the use of the Service-book in Scot- 


ing was cold and wet, and when the old man 
saw the faithful animal, in spite of all chastise- 
ment, still lying shivering on the grave, he 
took pity on him and gave him some food. 
This recognition of his devotion, gave ‘ Bobby’ 
the right to make the church-yard his home ; 
and from that time to the present, he has 
never spent a night away from his master’s 
grave. Often in bad weather, attempts have 
been made to keep him within doors, but by 
dismal howls he has succeeded in making it 
known, that this interference is not agreeable 
to him, and latterly he has always been al- 
lowed to have his own way. At almost any 
time during the day he may be seen, in or 
about the church-yard; and no matter how 
rough the night may be, nothing can induce 
him to forsake the hallowed spot, whose 
identity, despite the irresistible obliteration, 
he has so faithfully preserved. Bobby has 
many friends, and the tax-gatherers have by 
no means proved his enemies. A weekly treat 
of steaks was long allowed him by Sergeant 
Scott, of the Engineers, but for more than six 
years, he has been regularly fed by Mr. Traill, 
of the Restaurant 6 Greyfriars Place. 
constant and punctual in his calls, being guid- 
ed in his midday visits by the sound of the 
time gun. Onthe ground of harboring the dog, 
proceedings were taken against Mr. Traill, for 
paymentof the tax. The defendant expressed 
his willingness, could he claim the dog, to be 
responsible for the tax ; but so long as the dog 
refused to attach himself to any one, it was 
impossible to fix the ownership; and the court, 
seeing the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
dismissed the summons. Bobby has long been 
an object of curiosity to all who have become 
acqainted with his history. His constant ap- 
pearance in the graveyard, has caused many 
inquiries to be made regarding him, and efforts 
out of number have been made to get posses- 
sion of him. The old curator, of course, stands 
up as the next claimant to Mr. Traill, and yes- 
terday offered to pay the tax himself rather 
than have Bobby, “Grey Friars Bobby,” to 
allow him his full name, put out of the way.” 
Continuing our stroll through this quiet 
resting-place, we were much moved by com- 
ing unexpectedly upon a lichen-covered slab 
in the wall, commemorating the “‘ martyrs” of 
the Covenant. ‘They were interred in the 
space formerly appropriated to malefactors, 
and over their ashes was erected a small en- 
closed garden, gay with pansies, bright ver- 
benas and geraviums. Beneath the long in- 
scription was the following: “From May 27, 
1661, when the Marquis of Argyle was be- 
headed, to February 17, 1688, when James 
Renwick suffered, there were some eighteen 
thousand, one way or other, murdered, of 
whom were executed at Edinburgh, about 
one hundred noblemen, ministers, gentlemen 
and others, noble martyrs for Christ.” 
Every Scotchman is acquainted with tbe 


He is;tion of popery, prelacy,” &c. 


land. ‘The subscribing of the national Cov- 
enant began in the winter of 1638, in the 
Grey Friars church, and church-yard, at Ed- 
inburgh.* Those who subscribe the National 
Covenant, promise to ‘continue in obedience 
of the doctrine and discipline of this Kirk, 
(Presbyterian. ) 

“They also give assent to various acts of 
Parliament in the reign of James VI., which 
besiderepudiating the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
and all the ceremonial observances and er- 
rors of the Romish Church, ordain all sayers, 
wilful hearers and concealers of the mass, 
the maintainers and resettory of the priests, 
Jesuits and trafficking Papists, to be punished 
without any exception or restriction.” 

The Solemn League and: Covenant which 
dates from four to five years later, was much 
more comprehensive. Those who subscribe 
it setting out with a profession of attachment 
to the church of Scotland, are to endeavor 
to bring about a uniformity in religion and 
church-discipline in the three kingdoms, and 
further, “ That we shall in like manner, with- 
out respect of persons, endeavor the extirpa- 
This was sub- 
scribed by Charles II., at Spey in 1650, and 
Scoon in 1651. 

“Tt is customary in popular lectures on the 
Covenanters, to overlook the fact in compas- 
sion for their sufferings, that they contended 
for what is now quite adverse to the princi- 
ples of religious toleration. Yet in so far as 
the manful struggle in which they were en- 
gaged helped to accelerate the revolution, 
the history of the Covenanters must ever be 
associated with civil and religious liberty,” 
though it may be open to question whether 
their aggressive course may not have rendered 
their cause more difficult by raising a violent 
and virulent defence of papal errors, leading 
to scenes of blood. 


(To be continued.) 
SSeS | 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Richard Shackleton. 


(Continued from page 194.) 
R. S. to Hannah Plumpstead, Jr. 


* * * x «The elders have been remov- 
ed, and are moving off, a succession is want- 
ing in the church. The call, the invitation is 
gone forth, the rich dainties of the Father’s 
house are prepared, and allisready. Be thou, 
my dear child, one of those who will give up 
their names to serve the best of Masters. 
There is no honor like the honor of His ser- 
vice; no reward like the reward which He 


* “This covenant or bond was written on a parch- 
ment ‘above an ell square,’ which after it had been 
signed in the ‘church’ was carried into the graveyard 
and spread upon a flat grave-stone, still extant, that of 
Boswell of Auchinleck, and signed by as many as could 
approach, ‘It is mentioned as an extraordinary in- 
stance of fanaticism, that hundreds not only added to 
their signature till death, but actually cut themselves 
and subscribed it with their blood” ” Copies may be 


sor of the burial-ground, remembers Gray’s history of the Covenanters, but to many of us ‘seen in the Antiquarian Museum. 


e. 


O44 THE FRIEND. 


bestows. As thou art faithful to the discov-|has been here,—that the visited of the Lord|any foreign government, it will certainly be 


eries of His Spirit, in matters comparatively|bave not sufficiently humbled themselves un- 
small, as thou surrenderest thy heartin unre-|der His hand, nor gone down the number of 
served dedication, and spreads thy garments|times appointed them to wash in Jordan; 
and all superfluous branches of every luxuri-|Ah! yes,it must indeed be, even the seven times 
ant growth in the way of His coming, great|dipping if it be His command; but we are 
will be thy peace. But if thou sayestin thy|prone to stop short of this, and query too 
heart, to the Divine Visitation, ‘Hitherto will}much, as did Naaman of old, saying in effect, 
I follow thee, and no further ; ifthou secretest|‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
the doves, (the seemingly innocent things)|mascus, better than all the waters of Israel? 
when the Master is turning them out of His|may I not wash in them and be clean?’ It is 
temple, andif thou wilt not suffer the bitter-|the implicit obedience, the individual faithful- 
ness of death to pass upon that which is high|ness which is so much needed, even at the 
and delicate, Goodness and Mercy will strive|present day, when the same query may arise, 
again and again, but thy way will be long|and meet with the same response; so they 
about, and thy wildernesstedious. R. 8S.” |come not up sufficiently cleansed, they are in 
How very true are the foregoing remarks|some degree, but not altogether clean, there 
of Richard Shackleton in regard to the se-|still remains some of the old disorder to be 
creting of the doves, (orin other words,) ‘the |seen, their flesh is not like that of little child- 
seemingly innocent things,’ witholding what/ren, of whom it is said, ‘Of such is the king. 
might appear to us as harmless, as did the|dom of heaven,’ and to whom all the mysteries 
doves which the Saviour saw meet to drive|of the kingdom are revealed. 
forth with the cattle, from the temple. It| I wish for thee, dear friend, to walk steadi- 
matters not how small the thing may be|ly in the path of an humble follower and dis- 
which He may require us to give up, or to|ciple of Christ, that thou mayest witness Him 
perform; if we but feel that He is calling for|to be a Comforter indeed, and experience those 
something at our hands, a true and filial obe-|consolations which flow as a river into the 
dience, will prompt us to yield to His com-jhearts of those, who in the fulness of dedi- 
mands. Wedo but make the way harder for |cation, offer up their all to Him, and are de- 
ourselves, by lending an ear to the voice of|sirous, above all things, to walk acceptably 


the Reasoner, the Great Adversary of our|before Him. ee 
soul’s peace; for he isready at any moment (To be continued.) 
to seek an entrance into the heart, carefully Pe se 


watching his opportuuity to gain, even if it 
be a small foot-hold, and so bewilder that we] « 
can scarce tell the voice of the true Shepherd 
from that of the stranger. We may indeed BY H. W. B. 

so give place to his plausible suggestions as|Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

to entirely lose our way and wander off into| As leaves no time for resting at His feet ; 
by-paths which are leading far from the fold |The waiting attitude of expectation, 

or the Shepherd’s tent; whereas, if we dot - He ofttimes counts a service most complete. 
but seek earnestly for strength to enable us|He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention, 
to do the will of the Most High, as He, in Mn He ane grekeey ely aed impart ; 

i 5 i i is always In the time of deepest silence. 
shen ere ea een a4 ast Of Aes Mall That hoatt finds deepest fellowship with heart. 
erer and our Helper. And in thus yielding 
obedience in little things, we shall in the end 
be better prepared to follow Him, if needs be, 
through the fire and through the water, for 
we shall have learned, through suffering, that 
perfect obedience, which He ever requires of 
his faithfal followers. These shall come to 
realize in their own experience, that there is 
One, who can make “hard things easy, and bit-|As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
ter things sweet,” and it will more and more be|_, Clearing a path that every eye may see! 
tothem astheir meat and drink, to do His will. R yetlos ae ise eens hae pe 

Under date of 1st month 21st, 1777, Rich- ther ibaa for 8 a eeeeue 


CUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING. 


Come ye yourselves apart . . . and rest awhile.”— 
Mark vi. 31. 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 

That nothing we call work can find an entrance ; 
There’s only room to suffer—to endure! 


Well, God loves patience! Souls that dwell in stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 

May just as perfectly fulfil their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father’s sight, 


ard Shackleton again writes to Hannah 
Plumpstead, Jr. : 

“There is nothing appertaining to man 
more noble and glorious, than the cause of re- 
ligion, and an eye is now and then opened in 
us, which sees it to be so; but unless we be 
diligent in spirit to have this sight renewed, 
and this vision of life repeatedly impressed on 
our understanding, in our frail state, the things 
that are present will be apt to operate more 
forcibly on our nature, than the things which 
are tocome. The splendor of this world, and 
its spirit, in some shape or other, will be ready 
to dazzle our view, and hinder us from seeing 
the intrinsic beauty and comeliness which is 
in the Truth. I have at times pondered why 
the visitation and call of Divine condescension 
should be so universal, and yet there should 
be so slender a succession in this generation, 
of serviceable, gifted men and women in our 


And yet, he does love service, where ’tis given 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed ; 

But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty 
Be sure to such He gives but little heed. 


Then seek to please Him, whatsoe’er He bids thee! 
Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still! 

Twill matter little by what path He led us, 
If in it all we sought to do His will! 


In Favor of Arbitration.—The policy inau- 
gurated by my honored predecessor, President 
Grant, of submitting to arbitration grave 
questions in dispute between ourselves and 
foreign powers, points to a new and incom- 
parably the best instrumentality for the pre- 
servation of peace, and will, as I believe, be- 


come a beneficent example of the course to be, 


pursued in similar emergencies by other na- 
tions. 


If, unhappily, questions of difference should | 


at any time during the period of my adminis- 


my disposition and my hope to aid in thei 
settlement in the same peaceful and honor 
able way, thus securing to our country th 
great blessings of peace and mutual gooc 
offices with all the nations of the world.— 
Inaugural Address of President Hayes. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Notes of a Southern Visit. 
(Continued from page 236.) 

During our stay at Petersburg, we spen 
part of the time in visiting some of the age 
and infirm in their own homes; as was ou 
frequent practice in other places. We wer 
interested in the insight which this gave u 
into the manner of-life and the habits o 
thought of those we had left our homes i 
see ; and we often found evidences of real piety 
and practical faith in the Lord’s sustainin; 
providence, which were comforting and en 
couraging. On this occasion we were accom 
panied by a colored man who was a deacon i1 
one of the Baptist churches, and who kindly 
piloted us to the different houses. 

We first visited Peter Ramsay and wife 
We found him an infirm old man of 80 years 
hovering over a little fire in a grate, but oc 
cupying a comfortable room, and supporte: 
principally by the assistance received from : 
son. This couple had been married more thai 
40 years, and had always lived in this vicinity 
yet had belonged to different owners, ant 
never had been able to live together till th 
days of freedom came. Sometimes they ha 
been allowed to see each other every twi 
weeks, and sometimes oftener. Their master 
had been kind and reasonable people; but ye 
the boon of freedom was highly prized. . Thi 
old man said he blessed the Lord for the year 
of freedom he had lived to enjoy. 

We very often met with proofs of the hig] 
value the former slaves set on their liberty 
and noticed with interest the decided manne 
in which they repelled the suggestion, tha 
the old condition of things possessed some ad 
vantages over freedom. When at Hampton 
Virginia, a sensible colored man with whon 
we were conversing on this subject, made us 
of this comparison: You may shut up a bir¢ 
in a cage, and give him plenty of food, but i 
the door is open he would prefer to go ou 
and pick up his own gravel. Another freed 
man, whom we met with in the south-westerr 
part of Georgia, rejoiced over the extinctiot 
of slavery as “ one of the greatest things” tha 
had ever happened to this country. He saic 
he would not give one year of freedom for al 
his years of slave life, “for nothing in thi 
world [ would not be a slave again—never !’ 
Such was in substance the universal testi 
mony. 

After leaving the house of Peter Ramsay 
our guide next took us to a’ miserable ol 
shanty. We entered a small room destitut 
of a window, but dimly lighted by numerous 
cracks in the weather boarding, and by at 
opening where some steps led into a loft above 

he floor was of earth excepting a few board: 
in one corner. There was little or nothing tc 
be seen in the shape of furniture, but a few 
old boxes, and perhaps a table. Altogether 
it seemed to me the most forlorn habitation 
to be occupied by a buman being, that I had 
ever been in. When our eyes became some 
what accustomed to the dim light, we fou 
an old colored man of 94 years, sitting by t 


religious Society. I have thought the defect tration arise between the United States and side of an open fire-place, on which a littl 


Jrood was smouldering. With an old hand. 
w, he was endeavoring to cut in two a stick 
bat was lying on a box before him, so as to 
feep up his fire. As we approached bim in 
Jbis dark and gloomy apartment, he dropped 
e old saw, grasped our hands as hearty as 
= we were old acquaintance, and seemed at 
mce to greet us as brethren beloved in the 
word. As we stood beside this aged servant 
if God, (for the apartment was destitute of 
hairs so far as we observed,) we felt that 
here was spiritual light in this miserable 
bode, and that the Lord’s presence was in- 
leed encamped round about. His tongue was 
,oon loosed to speak of Heavenly things, and 
in response to our greetings, he said, that out- 
wardly he was growing very weak, but that 
‘his principal strength and constitution was 
nm his inward life,” that there he was still 
itrong. His chief theme seemed to be thanks- 
iving aud praises unto God, who so abun- 
antly filled his soul with joy and gladness. 
His wife died about ten months before, and 
since then he has lived alone. He cooks, 
washes and cares for himself; and does not 
ish any one to reside with him. In summer 
he raises a few vegetables in a little plot of 
round adjoining his cabin ; and with his rod 
and line often obtains a mess of fish from the 
Appomattox, for he is said to be a skilful 
sherman. His main dependence, however, 
is the care extended by his colored brethren, 
who supply his more urgent wants. The 
orter of our hotel, a very respectable, elderly 
olored man, who sometimes visited him, said 
e was very ‘“‘heart thankful” for any little 
elp given him; and that he himself would 
ather talk with the old man than with half 
ia dozen young people. 

Destitute of comfort as were the surround- 
‘ings of this old man, he seemed contented and 
‘happy, looking forward with entire confidence 
‘to the day in which he must pass over Jordan 
and enter the promised land. When told that 
we had come from a distant city, he seemed 
‘overcome with thankfulness to the Lord ; and 
his expressions of gratitude were very affect- 
ing. Laying his hand over his heart, he spoke 
of the goodness of the Lord in placing his 
Holy Spirit there ; and recognized as brethren 
in Christ all who had the same blessed experi- 
ence; for there was but one Lord over all. 
He encouraged us to go on in the good work 
in which the Lord had engaged us, and asked 
God to bless the labors of love to which we 
were called. It was a most tender and re- 
freshing season, in which the visitors rejoiced 
to listen to the words of this dear aged saint, 
and to notice his unshaken faith in a happy 
eternity. He spoke of going to heaven as a 
contract that was not to be broken. 

He said he had “ broken the ice of repent- 
ance” some 73 years ago, and since then had 
been scratching and struggling through the 
world. He had worked as a slave till old age 
and feebleness rendered him unprofitable to 
his master, and then he was allowed to take 
care of himself as best he could. He was 
never educated, but by availing himself of the 
opportunities that presented, he had become 
able to read a few verses in the Bible. For 
many years he was a preacher among his 
people; and one who had listened to him said, 
that those who heard him were often astonish- 
ed at the power and authority with which he 
spoke. He was so evidently under the teach- 
ing of Christ himself, that though his preach- 
ing may have been without the “enticing 
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words of man’s wisdom,” we were quite pre- 
pared to believe that it was “‘in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit,” as the apostle Paul 
declared was the case with him. 

Our kind attendant was pressed for time, 
and we were compelled reluctantly to leave 
this spot, where outward gloom, poverty and 
discomfort prevailed; but where the light of 
God’s Spirit shone, and His goodness and pre- 
sence were conspicuously manifest. So we 
bade farewell to the dear old man, poor as to 
this world, but rich in faith, and an heir of 
the kingdom of Heaven—where he had laid 
up his treasures and where his heart was 
fixed. 

We next went to the residence of Winnie 
Jones, a woman of 98 years, blind and poor. 
She seemed to be a goodly old person, and 
said she prayed the Master to take her home, 
but He had not done it yet. Our guide had 
but little time at his disposal, so that we were 
cut off from those seasons of quiet waiting on 
the Lord together, which we would have been 
glad to enjoy with these interesting people. 
Yet the visits were instructive and refreshing 
to us. 

The next point beyond Petersburg, was 
Norfolk. On our route, it was interesting to 
observe the long rows of stacks of the vines 
of the pea-nut or ground-nut. The cultiva- 
tion of this plant has much extended of late 
years, so that now about 500,600 bushels of 
the nuts are annually raised in the south- 
eastern counties of Virginia; as well as large 
quanties in the more Southern States. 

As we were passing down the James’ River 
in the steamboat, one of the officers of our 
vessel became so irritated at the language and 
conduct of a man who was under the effect of 
liquor, that he lost control of his temper, and 
knocked the man down. After.a while the 
excitement which this produced quieted down, 
and one of the passengers, at a suitable time, 
spoke to him of the impropriety of becoming 
angry; and of the necessity of being imbued 
with the meek, forgiving spirit of the Saviour, 
if we ever expected to enter His kingdom. 
The officer expressed his sorrow for what he 
had done, and seemed in a cool, satisfactory 
frame of mind. 

Both at Petersburg and Norfolk we were 
told that the Presidential election had been 
conducted in a peaceable manner. Indeed, 
we heard of no exception to this, either in 
Virginia or North Carolina; though in South 
Carolina there was much violence, and we 
were told by persons likely to be well in- 
formed, that about 200 colored men were 
killed in that State on political grounds, dur- 
ing the few months prior to the election. 
These murders were principally, though not 
exclusively, in the south-western counties 
bordering on the State of Georgia. - Horrible 
as this statement is, the condition of things 
in Louisiana was far worse. There, nearly 
400 of the negroes were murdered in the same 
period—as we were told by a citizen of that 
State. At Norfolk, the colored people had 
been advised by their leaders not to remain 
about the polls, but to leave immediately as 
soon as their ballot was deposited, so as not 
to be implicated in any disturbance that might 
arise. They acted on this advice, and the 
voting proceeded rapidly fora time. To de- 
fraud them of their rights, a system of tedious 
questioning was commenced, by which time 
was wasted with irrelevant queries. The re- 
sult was, that when the legal hour for closing 


the polls arrived, as many as 200 in one ward 
were prevented by want of time from putting 
in their votes. 

When in the interior of South Carolina, we 
were kindly and nicely entertained for two or 
three days at the house of a very sensible and 
respectable colored man, who was a member 
of the State legislature. His wife was a wo- 
man of education and refinement, and had 
spent several years in teaching. The county 
in which they lived had been less distarbed 
than some others. Yet here, one of their peo- 
ple had been shot in open day in his wife’s 
presence; and as our landlady described the 
occurrence, and related some of her own trials 
and fears, we were impressed with a stronger 
sense of sympathy than would have followed 
from a statement of more bloody~deeds at a 
distant point. For some time prior to the 
election her husband did not dare to spend 
the night in bis own home; and on one occa- 
sion, when a party of armed men had come 
into the little town where they lived, he came 
about 11 o’clock at night, and advised her to 
leave. As she went out into the darkness, to 
seek refuge in the country, with her little girl 
in her arms, she exclaimed, “Lord, is this 


freedom ?” 
(To be continued.) 


Cy Dare ot For “The Friend,” 
The Indian Problem. 

A report has been recently published upon 
the condition of the Indian Agencies and the 
tribes under the supervision_of Friends, in the 
Indian Territory, by 8. A. Gulpin, chief clerk 
in the office of Indian Affairs, at Washington, 
who has made a tour of inspection among 
them during the last autumn, and thus gives 
the facts and conclusions drawn from his 
visit. The paragraphs extracted from it below 
contain encouraging testimony to the practi- 
cal working of the system adopted by Friends, 
with interesting views respecting the best 
modes to stimulate the Aborigines in their 
progress toward civilization : 

“In conclusion, and taking a more general 
view of the service, the marked advance 
among these Indians, who have been for the 
past nine years under Agents nominated by 
the Orthodox Friends, seems to me to justify 
some special notice. When their Agents first 
entered upon the work, the Kiowas and Co- 
manches near Fort Sill, and the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes north of them, were all hos- 
tile, often defiantly so. Raids upon Texas and 
Kansas were constant. The strength of the 
Indians was then so far superior to that of the 
military that a tone and plan of conciliation 
was, of necessity, adopted both by the military 
and the civil agents of the Government. The 
present disposition and temper of these In- 
dians I have attempted to briefly outline in 
the foregoing reports, and while [ cheerfully 
yield all credit to the brilliant and effective 
campaigns more recently instituted against 
them, by which they felt fully and sharply 
the superiority of the Government, yet, for 
the progress of the Indians since their sur- 
render, and for their present desire for im- 
provement, the credit should be given to the 
Agents and to the policy which the Orthodox 
Friends through them, have endeavored to 
carry out. 

I trust it will not be understood that I con- 
sider the “Indian problem,” so far as it re- 
lates to these Indians, as solved. Very far 
from it. Only the first few steps, and those 
often feeble and halting, have yet been taken 


by the Indians. There will be required much 
of watchful care and attention ; there will be 
much of discouragement and embarrassment. 
An impartial observer, who is acquainted 
with the labor and self-denial incident to the 
establishment upon the frontier of a white 
pioneer with all his foresight and skill and 
habits of industry, and who considers also 
that these Indians who are expected to attain 
to self-support are entirely unaccustomed to 
labor or to steady employment of any kind, 
and are, indeed, trained to despise them ut- 
terly, will not look for instantaneous results 
or complain that their progress is slow. 

It is utterly uselessto attempt to transplant 
the Indian at once from his roving, barbar- 
ous life to the steady, quiet life of the agri- 
culturist. The step is too great to be accom- 
plished at one bound; and a hasty glance at 
the theory upon which it is based will, L 
think, go far to show its fallacy. That theo- 
ry briefly isthis: Given an Indian, no mat- 
ter how restless and lazy, and improvident 
he had come by tribal tradition and personal 
indulgence to be, that the simple placing of 
that Indian in a log-house, with sufficient, 
though perhaps rude furniture, with a well 
near at hand, a few fruit trees, a patch of bro- 
ken prairie, some agricultural implements, 
and a few head of stock, all of this, be it re- 
membered, furnished without effort on his 
part, and upon a mere oral request, made 
without serious thought, and, probably, often 
with the purpose only of self-aggrandizement 
—that, indeed, this simple change of condi- 
tions would change throughout his nature and 
life ; and that by such simple means the most 
restless and supercilious and insolent of all 
Indians would, in a scant two or three years, 
become quiet, law-abiding and industrious, 
models to Indians and whites alike, of all the 
virtues of civilization. 

Such being the theory, what is the result? 
As all these benefits cost the Indian nothing, 
so he very naturally places no value upon 
them. He will be quite likely soon to aban- 
don his log-house for the old lodge, which he 
will set up at a different point on the stream, 
will use his fence-rails for firewood, his stock 
for food, and allow his patch of land to grow 
up to weeds, thus affording a fresh and costly 
illustration of the old adage, that a pig in a 
parlor is a pig nevertheless. 

But the problem of Indian civilization re- 
quires something more than all this. Any 
change in the condition of the Indian effect- 
ed in this way would be, after all, but a very 
thin coat of very poor varnish. Let the In- 
dian first feel the need of a better and more 


ory of Indian civilization which does not 
clearly recognize that the Indians are in the 
main but children with stronger prejudices 
and passions, with greater shrewdness in the 
detection of fraud or indifference, and perhaps 
a more absolute predisposition to idleness and 
mischief, will, in my judgment, result in any 
substantial reform or change in their habits 
of life. Nor will any theory bring prompt 
and satisfactory results which does not avail 
itself of the great power for good which lies 
hidden in the imitative faculty of the Indian 
and his high appreciation of personal exam- 
ple. He can be easily persuaded to follow ; 
he can be driven only with difficulty. To him 
the Agent, representing the strength and dig- 
nity of the government, isa model. If that 
Agent is honest, enthusiastic and efficient, 
able and not ashamed to swing the axe or hold 


stored some souls, 6 francs 6 centimes; re- 
vived the Flames of Hell, put a new tail on 
the Devil, mended his left hoof, and did seve- 
ral jobs for the Damned, 4 francs 10 centimes ; 
put new spatter dishes on the Son of Tobias, 
and dressing on his back, 2 francs; cleaned 
the ears of Balaam’s Ass, and shod him, 3 
francs 7 centimes ; put ear-rings in the ears of 
Sarah, 2 francs 4 centimes; rebordered the 
robe of Herod, and readjusted his wig, 4 francs 
4 centimes ; put a new stone in David’s Sling, 
enlarged the head of Goliah, and extended his 
legs, 3 francs 2 centimes; decorated Noah’s 
Ark, 3 frances; mended the shirt of the Prodi- 
gal Son, and cleaned the pigs, 4 francs 9 cen- 
times. Total, 59 francs 11 centimes. 


Home and Happiness. 
If there is a desire which is shared by all 


the plow, and at the same,time possessed of|the human race it is the desire of happiness. 


such good sense and judgment as to secure 
the respect and confidence of his Indians, he 
will gain many more followers and an infi- 
nitely wider influence in leading them on in 
industrial effort, by an occasional trip to the 
fields or to the woods, than any military 
officer sitting quietly at his desk, and conduct- 
ing the work of administration in military 
style through his orderlies and assistants.” 
For “The Friend.” 

The following striking testimony, in proof 
of the fact that intellectual education con- 
stitutes but an imperfect safeguard against 
great temptations, was recently given before 
a committee of Liverpool magistrates, by 
“ Rev.” John Jones: 

“T have had an opportunity of paying a 
visit to a very educated city in Sweden— 
Gothenburg. There were 11,000 children in 
the city, every one of whom was at school, (?) 
and it has been for a very long period the 
universal practice in Sweden to educate every 
child. I found that in that city, which has a 
population of 60,000, with all this education, 
there were more commitments for drunken- 
ness, in one year, than in the city of Hdin- 
burg with 200,000 inhabitants—a sufficient 
proof that education is not the panacea which 
some think it will be. Iam satisfied that the 
remedy lies mainly in the removal of the 
temptation.” 


A Quaint Old Bill—The following curious 
account for restoring a chapel was engraved 
in French on a watch crystal in the Swiss de- 
partment of the Vienna Exposition. Thé 
whole was placed on a scroll less than an inch 
square. A painter had been employed to re- 


permanent shelter, of a herd of cattle and of| pair a number of pictures in a convent ; he did 


fodder for their winter’s use. Let him show 
the depth and sincerity of his professions by 
doing with his own hands so much of the 
work as his skill and knowledge will enable 
him to do, and then aid and encourage him. 
To this point these Indians have now come, 
and they need instruction and guidance. As 
they now have absolutely nothing in the line 
of civilized comforts, and are by nature im- 
provident, and as, further, their first efforts 
will be always crude and often misdirected, 
it will be some years before they can be ex- 
pected to become entirely self-supporting. 
Furthermore, any advance of this kind can 
be best made, indeed can be made at all, only 
under the incitement which is given by the 
presence and hearty efforts of a thoroughly 
responsible and self-denying Agent. No the- 


it, and presented his bill in full for 59 francs 
and 11 centimes to the curate, who refused to 
pay it, saying that the committee would re- 
quire a full detail. The painter produced it 
as follows: 

Corrected and revised the Ten Command- 
ments, 5 francs and 12 centimes ; embellished 
and renewed Pontius Pilate, and put a new 
ribbon in his bonnet, 3 francs 6 centimes ; put 
a new tail on the rooster of St. Peter, and 
mended his comb, 3 franes 20 centimes; re- 
plumed and gilded the left wing of the Guar- 
dian Angel, 4francs 17 centimes ; washed the 
servant of the High Priest, and put carmine 
on his cheeks, 5 francs 12 centimes ; renewed 
Heaven, adjusted two stars, gilded the Sun 
and renewed the Moon, 7 francs 14 centimes; 


reanimated the Flames of Purgatory, and re-’ 


Indeed, this may be said to be the foundation 
of all desires, or rather that which embraces 
and includes them all within itself. The ea- 
gerness for wealth, the thirst for fame, the 
yearning for applause,the longing for affection, 
the hope of excellence—all have their roots 
in the natural desire for happiness. It is be- 
cause some one of these things seems to us 
to hold out the best promise for happiness 
that we are solicitous to gain it; otherwise it 
would lose all hold upon us. This is not 
wholly a selfish desire. Deep down in the 
heart of each man and woman dwells the wish 
for other’s happiness as well as his own. It 
may be weak for want of active effort; it 
may be obscured by the larger presence of 
self-interest ; but it is there, and if nurtured 
and developed is one of the richest sources of 
earth’senjoyments, The readiness with which 
a community will respond to the needs caused 
by some sudden emergency is alone sufficient 
proof of the universal existence of this de- 
sire. Yet in our daily commonplace life it is 
apt to sink into the background and be crowd- 
ed out by the too prominent and absorbing 
cares and ambitions which have self for their 
centre. 

There is one source of happiness which is 
seldom, if ever, fully appreciated or made to 
yield half the delicious enjoyment it is capa- 
ble of affording. We allude to home life. 
There are more exciting pleasures, more im- 
petuous gratifications, more bewitching at- 
tractions, but nowhere can we find more solid 
and permanent happiness, more calm and en- 
during satisfaction, more innocent and glee- 
ful joy, than in a family home where love 
reigns supreme. One cause of this lies in the 
perfect naturalness of its relations. There is 
nothing forced or arbitrary about the group- 
ing of this assemblage. The father and moth- 
er have been drawn together, it is to be 
hoped, by mutual affection. The children, 
bringing with them new interests and new 
joys, have found, one by one, their appointed 
places and their glad welcomes. It is no ar- 
tificial assembly, gathered together for some 
avowed purpose, and dissolved when that 
purpose is gained. It has, indeed, no direct 
mission to fulfil outside its own bounda- 
ries. Its existence and happiness, and the 
mutual good of its members, are its suffi- 
cient aims. Each member, it is true, has 
other relations and duties to the outside world, 
but the family, as a family, is a little world in 
itself. All the socialistic enterprises which 
have striven to supplant this institution have 
failed, simply because they were warrin 


gainst one of the strongest instincts of hu- 
ian nature ; that which draws father, moth- 
r and children under one roof-treeand around 
ne hearthstone. 

Another cause of the happiness which fam- 
y life is capable of shedding may be found 
a. the importance with which each mem- 
ler is invested. We all love to feel our- 
alves centres around which others revolve; 
jut comparatively few in society can have 
his experience. 


wn insignificance ; but at home each one is 

centre. No matter how obscure or petty 
‘is life may seem in the out-door crowd, let 
‘im once enter the sacred portal of home and 
ie becomes of consequence....His health, his 


vith avidity, his tastes are consulted, his af- 
ections prized, and his whole being seems in- 
ested with a higher dignity. 

It is true, however, that many families do 
ot realize this happiness. Sometimes this is 


ove, without which family happiness must 
vither and die as surely as the plant without 
he sun. More commonly, however, the love 
3 there, but obscured and shadowed by num- 


ents. The husband truly loves his wife and 
vould risk his life for her without a mo- 
nent’s hesitancy ; yet he continually sacrifices 
ver happiness to his own self-will or ill-humor 
selfish indulgence. The wife is sincerely 
ttached to her husband, and in any great is- 
ue of life would be his staunchest supporter ; 
et she carelessly makes him the victim of 
ver fretfulness or extravagance, or neglects 
o make a cheerful and inviting home for his 
yeary hours. So with parents and children, 
trong cords of affection bind them together ; 
jut the harsh reproof or the stern denial on one 
ide, and the sharp retort, or the sullen silence 
in the other, loosen the bonds and destroy the 
seauty of the relation. It is not great griefs 
hat mar the harmony of family life. It is 
‘ttle faults, little neglects, thoughtless words, 
elfish exactions, bad habits. There are many 
things that we crave, that we can never ac- 
|uire, but a happy home is accessible to who- 
iver will take the pains to obtain it. It does 
‘ot require much money, deep culture, great 
‘enius nor marked talents ;—it does need love 

r its main support, and the constant expres- 
jon of that love in kindly deeds, gentle 
words, and willing self-denial.— Phila. Ledger. 
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We have received a copy of a publication 


ilmington, Delaware, entitled, a ‘‘ Persua- 
live to Unity.” tis addressed to all bearing 
he name of “ Friends,” and as its title indi- 
ates, the professed object of the author is to 
duce the different organizations, claiming 
10 represent the Society, to ignore their dis- 
senting views, both of doctrine and practice, 
nd meet together as one religious body. 
This work is being now very generally distrib. 
ited among the members of Philada. Yearly 
Meeting by the executors of the writer, in ac- 
sordance with directions left in his will to that 
iffect ; and this fact induces us to allude to it, 


4 
‘ 


| 
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under the fear that our younger, and inexpe- 
rienced members, may be induced to accept 
the erroneous premises and conclusions laid 
down by its author, that there is no sufficient 
existing difference to prevent those who sepa- 
rated from Friends, in the year 1827, and 
those who adhered to and still maintain the 
faith of the early founders of the Society, 
from affiliating with each other in religious 
communion. We have no doubt but that J. 


Most of us are ever circling] B. was an amiable and well-meaning man, who 
round others, and are thus reminded of our|sincerely wished to promote a coalition of all 


who professed to be Friends, under the idea 
that such a union would be productive of 
philanthropic and beneficent results ; but it is 
evident that he had some very confused, and 
in certain respects, unsound ideas on the sub- 


aterests, his prospects are here discussed|ject of the Atonement and offices of Christ 


in his relation to the church, and that in his 
zeal to advance universal benevolence, he 
would sacrifice some grounds of Christian 
testimony which are indispensable to the fel- 
lowship that is with the Father and his Son, 


recause they lack the vitalizing power of|Jesus Christ. 


On page 13 he says, “ Universal love is that 
without which men cannot profitably meet 
together for the worship of God, * * * 
nor be joined together in meetings; in which 


God in the flesh, which is the body of Jesus 
Christ in substance, the church of the living 
God.” Again, page 38. “Thus we may un- 
derstand that the cause of men meeting to- 
gether for divine worship in faith, is God 
dwelling in them by Jesus Christ, the One 
Mediator between God and man, in his incor- 
ruptible body of flesh and blood.” The first ex- 
tract would seem to assert that what the 
Apostle speaks of as, “God manifest in the 
flesh,” (1 Tim. iii. 16), is a body of men meeting 
for divine worship, instead of Christ in His 
outward appearance as a man; and the 2nd 
broadly, and of course erroneously, conveys 
the idea that Christ’s indwelling in the hearts 
of believers, is in His “body of flesh and 
blood,” instead of by his Holy Spirit. On 
page 298 we note this paragraph. Speaking 
of the “love of the Truth,” he says, which 
love “is that by which the body of Jesus 
Christ, the true light of the world, the church 
and form of God manifest in the flesh, was 
and is preserved from corruption. This body 
is one, and is sent into the world under ne- 
cessity to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day after men with wicked hands, 
crucify and slay any member of it ; that re- 
pentance and remission of sins may be preached 
in the name of that one suffering and risen 
body among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” 

It is evident from these and other portions 
of the book, that J. Bancroft claims for the 
‘‘church ” or assembly of believers, the qual- 
ities and offices that belong only to Christ, 


mut forth by the late Joseph Bancroft, of|their Head and Mediator; seeing that he 


calls them the ‘‘ true light of the world,” where- 
as the scriptures testify, that Christ “ was the 
true light,” &. The statement that repent- 
ance and remission of sins is to be preach- 
ed in the name of the body or church, is not 
only contrary to the text from which the 
quotation is partially made, (Luke xxiv. 47,) 
but is in direct contradiction to the declara- 
tion that “there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved,” but the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth. (Acts iv. 12.) 

In commenting upon the schism of 1827, 


he remarks, “ My lot fell with the larger part, 
who took the initiative step in the division, 
claiming not to have deviated from sound 
doctrine, and to have taken that step only to 
avoid contention. By this course and claim 
they saw no cause to set forth any statement 
of doctrine, other than that they were in unity 
with the writings to that time approved by 
the Society, and had no new doctrines to pro- 
mulgate.” 

We would be far from desiring to prove or 
believe that all those who separated from the 
Society of Friends with Joseph Bancroft in 
1827, and who have adhered to that organiza- 
tion since, were not or are not in unity with 
the approved writings of the Society then 
extant, or that they generally wished to pro- 
mulgate new views; but it is important to 
keep in mind the specific declaration made by a 
meeting of those who took a leading part in or- 
ganizing the separate Society in Philadelphia, 
at that time, ‘ that doctrines held by one par- 
ty to be sound and edifying, were considered 
by the other to be unsound and spurious;” 
and that Elias Hicks, in a public sermon in 
Arch Street Meeting, in 1825, when speaking 
of the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ 
said, ‘“ We cannot suppose it was the outward 


erless little vexations, tempers and discon-|joining of men consists that manifestation of|body of flesh and blood that was begotten of 


God, but a birth of the spiritual life in the 
soul.” That on other and later occasions, he 
denominated the worship of Christ as idolatry, 
and declared that the shedding of His blood 
was of no more benefit to mankind than the 
blood of a bullock. 

We cannot but think Joseph Bancroft a 
very unsafe counsellor to our youth on such 
subjects, when he can so lightly ignore the 
evilinfluences which mustresult from attend- 
ing meetings where such doctrines as the_ 
above are liable to be promulgated. The 
subjoined paragraph will exemplify the dan- 
gerous latitude advocated by him respecting 
religious association and fellowship in the 
work in question. “ When meetings are held 
in and under the form of God for worship or 
discipline, what can jastify any sanctified per- 
sons, called to be saints, in declining the at- 
tendance of them in their respective places,” 
* * * “or to introduce by certificate from 
one such meeting to another those who ad- 
visedly change their residences; even though 
such meetings in every place are attended by 
Satan also, who continues to go to and fro in 
the earth, and to walk up and down in it and 
to appear in them in a legion of persons ?” 

We think a more fitting answer to such a 
sophistical argument as the above quotation 
contains cannot be found, than appears in 
Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters, which 
Bancroft reprints almost entire in the body 
of his work, and from which we quote as fol- 
lows, viz: 

“ Were such a principle to be received or 
believed, that in the church of Christ no man 
should be separated from, no man condemned 
or excluded from the fellowship and commu- 
nion of the body for his judgment or opinion 
in matters of faith, then what blasphemies 
so horrid, what heresies so damnable, what 
doctrine of devils, but might harbor itself in 
the church of Christ? What need then of 
sound doctrine, if no doctrine makes unsound? 
What need of convincing and exhorting gain- 
sayers, if to gainsay be no crime? Where 
should the unity of the faith be? Were not 
this an inlet to all manner of abomination ; 
and to make void the whole tendency of 
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Christ and his Apostles’ doctrine, and to ren- 
der the gospel of non-effect! To give a lib- 
erty to the inconstant and giddy will of man 
toinnovate, alter and overturn at his pleasure!” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGn.—The Turkish Minister of Foreign A ffairs 
informs the Ottoman Ambassador at London, that the 
reforms proposed by the Conference and accepted by 
Turkey are already being applied, including remission 
of the arrears of taxes due to Ist mo, Ist, 1877, in the 
provinces that have suffered from war, and maintenance 
of the right to property already acquired by the Chris- 
tians in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The elections have been completed throughout the 
Turkish empire, the Deputies were beginning to arrive 
in Constantinople preparatory to the opening of the two 
Chambers next week. 

The Montenegrin and Turkish representatives have 
had various interviews without, so far, coming to an 
agreement. The demands of the Montenegrins are in 
some particulars deemed wholly inadmissible by the 
Turks. The Ottoman government firmly maintains the 
ground that it will make no concession which will 
directly or indirectly interfere with its integrity or in- 
dependence as the supreme power of the nation. 

According to an official statement of the Servian 
Minister of War, the Servians lost 8,000 men killed 
and 20,000 wounded, during the late war. 

The Egyptian finance committee has accepted the pro- 
posal of de Lesseps, in the name of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, to complete the work on the Suez Canal between 
Cairo and [smalia, provided the company be authorized 
to levy certain dues upon vessels passing through. The 
canal is nearly completed. The works were formerly 
abandoned, for want of funds. By the execution of 
Lesseps’ plan large tracts of desert land will be re- 
claimed to cultivation. 

An explosion took place the 8th inst. in the Worces- 
ter colliery, near Swansea, Sonth Wales, attended with 
a lamentable loss of life. Sixteen dead bodies were, 
the following day, taken out, but it was believed that at 
least six more remained in the mine. 

On the 9th inst. a fire broke out in St. John, N. B., 
attended with the loss of some lives and much destruc- 
tion of property. Estimated loss over $250,000. 

On the morning of Second mo, 24th, a remarkable 
eruption of a submarine volcano occurred near the en- 
trance to Kealankeokaua Bay, in the Sandwich Islands. 
Blue and green lights appeared on the surface of the 
water, which boiled up and was agitated like the rapids 
of a torrent; blocks of lava, red hot and emitting sul- 
phurons steam and gas, were thrown to the surface, 
while noises were heard in the depths beneath. A 
volcanic rupture also extended inland for a distance of 
nearly three miles from the shore, the rent varying in 
width from a few inches to three feet. 

The Times’ dispatch from Calcutta says the number 
of natives on the relief works in the Madras Presidency 
has decreased 47,500 in the past week, while there has 
been a small increase in Bengal. The spring crop is 
coming on in the most distressed districts of Madras. 
The Mysore government reports that nearly two-thirds 
of the area and half of the population of Mysore are 
affected by the famine, and water is scarce. 

An Egyptian man-of-war which was cruising in the 
Gulf of Suez to break up the slave traffic, took fire at 
sea and was entirely destroyed. There were 460 men 
on board of whom 400 were saved, including all the 
Enropeans. 

It is reported that the German Postmaster-General 
will soon propose to the Postal Union the introduction 
of postal cards serving for all countries in the union at 
the rate of one penny each. 

An election was held in the French Senate on the 
10th inst., for a life Senator to succeed General Chan- 
garnier, deceased, Stanislaus Dupuy de Lome, obtained 
one hundred and forty-two votes, being the exact num- 
ber required to elect. The new Senator is a Bona- 
partist. 

The past winter has been the severest known in St. 


Secretary of State, William M. Evarts, of New York ; 


Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman, of Ohio; Sec- | 7 
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retary of War, George W. McCrary, of Iowa; Secretary 
of the Navy, Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana; Attorney 
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Master General, David M. Key, of Tennessee ; Secretary 
of the Interior, Carl Schurz, of Missouri. The nomina- 
tions were all referred. Some of the Republican Senators 
are dissatisfied with the nominations, especially those 
of David M. Key, who does not profess to be a Repub- 
lican, and» who espoused the Confederate canse and 
served throughout the war as an oflicer in the rebel 
army ; and Carl Schurz, whose allegiance to the Repub- 
lican party is considered doubtful. President Hayes, 
it is understood, wishes to pursue a policy of concilia- 
tion towards the South, and if possible counteract the 
tendency toward sectionalism which has of late been 
growing rapidly, and also to effect a much needed re- 
form in the civil service. 

The Union Pacific Railroad operated 1038 miles of 
road last year, and the gross receipts were $12,887,000, 
expenses $5,268,000—leaving a net income of $7,619,- 
000. The land department of the road has sold alto- 
gether 1,320,000 acres for $5,712,000. The land still 
unsold amounts to 10,758,134 acres. 

On the night of the 6th inst. a fire in Bond St., New 
York, destroyed property of the estimated value of 
more than one million of dollars, 

The United States Senate, when full, has 76 mem- 
bers, of ‘whom 39 are Republicans and 34 Democrats, 
with three contested seats. Of those whose terms ex- 
pire in 1879, eighteen are Republicans and six Demo- 
crats. 

The exports of produce from the port of New York, 
between Ist mo. Ist and 3d mo 6th, amounted to $50,- 
064,659, against $47,317,059 for the corresponding 
period in 1876, and $44,603,336 in 1875. 

The steamship New Orleans recently went to sea 
through the South Pass without any detention. At the 
time she went through the jetties the tide was nine 
inches below mean high tide. Her draft being 19} feet, 
the success of Captain Eads’ labor at the mouth of the 
Mississippi is clearly shown. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
331. The number of visitors to the Zoological Garden 
during the year ending 3d mo. Ist last, was 657,265. 
The total number of visitors since the opening, 7th mo. 
Ist, 1874, was 1,304,598. 

The present population of the Black Hills is about 
6,550, a large immigration is in prospect for the present 
year, so that at the end of 1877, the Black Hills will 
probably have a population of between 20,000 and 30,- 
000 inhabitants. More than a million of dollars in gold 
were sent from the region in 1876. The Union Pacific 
Railroad has decided to make a branch road into the 
Hills, a distance of 150 miles. 

The coroner’s jury in the Ashtabula railroad disaster 
have agreed on a verdict declaring that the fall of the 
bridge was the result of errors in its design and con- 
struction, and that for the neglect of careful inspection 
of the structure during the eleven years in which it was 
used, the railroad company is alone responsible. 

The bill allowing the intermarriage of whites and 
blacks, which passed the lower house of the Rhode Is- 
land Legislature, has been indefinitely postponed in the 
Senate by a decided vote. 

All the remaining Cabinet nominations were favor- 
ably reported and confirmed in an executive session of 
the U. 8. Senate on the 10th inst. The nomination of 
McCrary as Secretary of War, Thompson as Secretary 
of the Navy, and Devens as Attorney General, were 
confirmed without a division, and in the other cases the 
vote was nearly unanimous. Sherman’s nomination 
had been previously confirmed without waiting for a 
favorable report by a committee. Senator Cameron 
and others still dislike the President’s selection of his 
official advisers, but yield to the general public ap- 
proval of the declared policy of President Hayes. 

There were 511 births and 526 deaths reported in 
New York city last week. 


western white, $1.60 a $1.65. Rye, 75a 80cts. Ye 
low corn, 543 a 55 cts. Oats, 37 a 45 cts. New Yo 
cheese, choice 15} a 16 cts.; do. western, 143 a 15 
Sales of 3400 beef cattle at 6} a 63 cts. per lb. gross f 
extra; 5} a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 43 a 5 cts. f 
common. Sheep, 43 a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Receip 
8800 head. Hogs, 84 a 9 cts. net per lb. Receip 
3800 head. New York.—Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.6 
State extra, $5.60 a $5.85; finer brands, $6 a $11.0 
White winter wheat, $1.60; red winter, $1.48; No. 
Chicago spring, $1.40. Penna. rye, 84 cts.; State, ‘ 
cts. Yellow and mixed corn, 543 a 56 cts, Lar 
$9.45 per 100 Ibs. Chicago.—No. 2 spring whea 
$1.233; No. 3 do., $1.15. Corn, 39} cts. Oats, 32 ct 
Barley, 48 cts. Lard, $9.05 per 100 lb. net. Liverpor 
—Uplands cotton, 64d. ;-Orleans, 6 11-16d.  London.- 
The bank rate of interest remains at 2 per cent., bi 
loans are made in the open market at 13 a 1$ per cen 
per annum on three months bills. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association — 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Ar 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 28 
instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend it. 

Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term | 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph S. Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a TEACHER to take charge of the “Srur 
Room” at the above Institution; one qualified to gir 
instruction in all the branches taught in the Girt 
DEPARTMENT. ‘ 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Philad: 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. - 
or Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The SumMER Session opens on Second-day the 30 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to ser 
pupils, will please make early application to BenyAM] 
W. Passmorn, Supt., (address Street Road P. C 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasure 
304 Arch St, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHuA H. Wort! 
tineton, M. D. ; 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may | 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, 11th mo, 23d, 1876, at her residence in Wi 
mington, Delaware, MAry GiBpons, in the 82nd ye: 
of her age, a member and elder of Wilmington Month 
and Particular Meeting. In early life this dear Frier 
gave evidence of her attachment to the doctrines an 
testimonies of our religious Society, which she was ev 
concerned to uphold. She was’an “example to her fe 
low members in conversation, in charity, in faith ar 
in purity. Always diffident in the expression of h¢ 
religious exercises, she was mostly silent on this su’ 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has notified the legis-|ject ; yet, during the progress of a protracted illness, tl 


lature of the resignation of Simon Cameron as United 
States Senator, whose term expires in 1879, and the 


Petersburg, Russia, for many years. On the night of| Governor of Ohio has notified the Legislature of that 


the 11th inst. the thermometer marked near 20° below 
zero. 

At Pesth, Hungary, the weather has been very 
stormy. A dispatch from that city of the 12th says: 
It has been snowing here for forty-eight hours. The 
railways are blocked, and traffic in this city is at a stand 
still. The snow is from three to five feet deep in the 
streets, and in some places twelve feet. 

Unirep Srates.—On the 7th inst. President Hayes 
sent his Cabinet nominations to the Senate, as follows: 


State of the resignation of Senator John Sherman. 
Both Legislatures will take measures to fill the vacan- 
cies. J. Donald Cameron, late Secretary of War, is a 
candidate for the senatorial chair so long occupied by 
his father. 

Frederic W. Seward, son of the late Wm. H. Seward, 
has been appointed Assistant Secretary of State. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. Philadelphia.—American gold, 104§. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 111} a 111$; do. 1868,-113} a 1133; 


fruits of the Holy Spirit were increasingly manifest i 
ber patience under suffering, and the calmness and con 
posure with which she often spoke of her approachir 
dissolution ; leaving to her friends the consoling beli 
that her end was peace. 

, on the 9th of 2nd mo. 1877, JosAH Brice 
son of Jonathan and Elizabeth Briggs, in the 31st ye: 
of his age. He was enabled to glorify his Creat 
through several months of very great suffering ; and 1 
hand much pertinent counsel to those around him, H 
friends have the consoling evidence that his end 
peace. He was a member of Coal Creek Monthly 

ing, Iowa. iy 


